Rezanov

randa and reports. Amidst all these occupations,
to which should be added ship-building, he found
time to compile a dictionary of the local Indian
tongue.

A terrible winter ensued, starvation and
scurvy ravaging New Archangel, and Rezanov
set out on a foraging expedition, taking the op-
portunity to try out his theory that the colonies
should obtain their food-stuffs from the Philip-
pines or California. On board an American ves-
sel which he had recently bought for the Com-
pany and which was manned by a stricken crew,
the envoy sailed south, reaching the port of San
Francisco early in April 1806. He achieved his
end with difficulty and only by dint of diplomacy.
A frequent guest at the home of the commander
of the local presidio, Don Jose Dario Argiiello,
he turned the head of his host's lovely young
daughter, Dona Concepcion, and, indeed, be-
came affianced to her. The widower of forty-
two may well have been smitten by her beauty,
but, if we are to credit his own words, he entered
into the alliance for reasons of state. When he
sailed away in May, his ship held a cargo of
provisions which he had exchanged for the
goods he had brought with him. The under-
standing was that as soon as he had made the
necessary arrangements, he would return for
his bride. He unloaded the provisions at New
Archangel, and early in August was again on
the high seas in command of two vessels bound
for Japan, with the intention of wresting by
force what diplomacy had failed to win. He
planned to raid the coast, in the hope that the
terrorized people would impel their government
to open commerce with Russia. He abandoned
the military adventure, however, and on reach-
ing Okhotsk, set out for home, inspecting the
Company's offices as he went Being in poor
health, he was unable to stand the rigors of a
winter journey across the Siberian wastes, and
died at Krasnoyarsk.

[The dates are New Style. The papers of the Rus-
sian-American Company in the manuscript division of
the Lib. of Cong, which were not available to the writer
of this sketch, include valuable data on the life and ca-
reer of Rezanov. Rezanov's reports for 1804-06 are in
the supplement to vol. II of P. Tikhmenev, Istpriches-
koye obozreniye obrasovaniye Rossiisko-amerikanskoi
kompanii (St. Petersburg, 2 vols., 1861-63). Thos. C.
Russell, The Resanov Voyage to Nueva California in
1806 (1926), is an English translation of one of these
documents. An extensive excerpt from his description
of his trip around the world was published in Otechest-
vennyia zapiski (St. Petersburg), 1822-25, The litera-
ture on Rezanov is listed in an article on him in Russki
bioffraficheski slovar (St. Petersburg, 1910). See also
G. H. Langsdorff, Bemerkungen &uf eine Reise urn die
Welt (3 vols., 1812), T. C. Russell, Langsdorff's Nar-
rative of the Resanov Voyage (1927), and A. Yarmo-
linsky, A Rambling Note on the "Russian Columbus,"
Bull. N. Y. Pub. Lib., Sept., I9*7.]                  A> y.

Rhea

RHEA, JOHN (i753~May 27, 1832), con-
gressman, was born in County Donegal, Ireland,
the eldest of eight children of Joseph and Eliza-
beth (Mcllwaine) Rhea. His father, the third
son of Matthew Rhea or Reah or Creah and a
descendant of the house of Campbell, was a
Presbyterian clergyman who in 1769 emigrated
with his family to Pennsylvania, then to Mary-
land. In 1775 he bought lands in what is now
eastern Tennessee, on which the family settled
in February 1778. The son served as a soldier
in the Revolution, and in 1780 he graduated from
the College of New Jersey (Princeton). He
was incorporator or trustee of three colleges
across the Alleghanies, Washington College,
Greeneville College, now Tusculum, and Blount
College, now the University of Tennessee. As
a clerk of the court of Sullivan County under
North Carolina's jurisdiction, he opposed the
rebellious state of Franklin movement and re-
corded tKe articles of agreement drawn up in
March 1787 between North Carolina and the al-
most defunct state of Franklin. In 1789 he sat
in the House of Commons of North Carolina as
well as in a special convention of that state, in
which he voted for the ratification of the federal
Constitution. When Tennessee became a ter-
ritory, he was licensed to practise law in the
several territorial courts. In the convention that
framed the first state constitution in 1796 and
in the first two sessions of the legislature of the
infant state he sat for Sullivan County.

From 1803 until 1823, excepting for the Four-
teenth Congress 1815-17, he served in the fed-
eral House of Representatives. He was a
typical Democrat, hostile to Great Britain, an-
tagonistic to the renewal of the bank charter in
1811, and friendly to agricultural as against
commercial interests. He favored a strict in-
terpretation of the Constitution, and he "would
not torture and twist it out of its proper shape"
(Annals of Congress, 9 Cong., r Sess., col. 928).
Like Jefferson he decried "a consolidated gov-
ernment" (Knoxville Register, post). He ad-
vocated in 1814 annexation of the Canadas, de-
struction of naval armaments, and peace at home
as well as abroad. On Oct. 24, 1816, as one of
three federal commissioners, he signed a treaty
with the Choctaw Indians. His friendship for
Andrew Jackson involved him in a tortuous cor-
respondence; on Jan. 6, 1818, Jackson wrote to
President Monroe offering to conquer the Flor-
idas if the President would signify his approval
"through any channel (say Mr. J. Rhea)" (Bas-
sett, post, p. 346 ). Rhea wrote to Jackson vague-
ly, possibly alluding to another matter, "I am
gratifyed indeed that the plan of the President
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